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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 188«. 



The Publication Office of The Crayon Is at the 
book-store of Mr. F. W. Chbistern, No. 768 Broadway. 

Editor's OrriOE— No. T09r Broadway. 

t3?~ Letters always to be addressed with the same, 
of the firm upon the envelope. 

Wholesale Agents, for the lower part of the city, 
Messrs. Dexter & Brother.JJo. 14 Ann Street, of whom 
the Numbers of The Crayon can at all times be pro- 
cured.— Seepage three of the Cover. 



A CARD. 

The undersigned, owing to continued ill health, 

which makes the proper performance of his editorial 

duties Impossible, is compelled to relinquish all literary 

labor for the present, and to resign the conducting of 

The Crayon to his colleague, Mr. Durand. 

„ „ W. J. STILLMAN. 

New York, June let, 1856. 

While regretting the cause which deprives The 
Crayon of Mr. Stillman's services, its friends and sub- 
scribers may be assured that no change of purpose or 
plan will be made in carrying out the object for which 
this magazine was established. In undertaking Its 
sole charge, and while this duty is imperative, it Is the 
intention of the undersigned to conduct The Crayon 
with a view to the Interests of Art as effectively as bis 
resources, capacity, and judgment may enable him to 
do so. 

J. DURAND. 
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DOMESTIC ART GOSSIP. 

We regret that the lovers of Art in Boston, 
should have been deprived of the pleasure of 
seeing Delaroche's fine picture of " Marie An- 
toinette on her way to Execution." Messrs. 
Goupil & Co. imported this picture for the ben- 
efit of the public, and it is an unfortunate circum 
stance that the entire public cannot be permit- 
ted to enjoy the good gift thus thrown in their 
way. We of New York have been allowed to 
see the picture ; thanks to the collector of our 
port. Our friends in Boston have not been 
allowed to see it ; no thanks to the collector of 
that port. We certainly must characterize that 
gentleman as one who " knows nothing " about 
art matters. The collector at the pert of New 
York allowed Messrs. Goupil & Co. to enter 
and exhibit this painting of " Marie Antoi 
nette," in bond, that is to say, to have the 
picture in their keeping, they giving bonds to 
pay the duty it was subject to, as a foreign pro- 
duction, in case the picture should ever be sold 
in the country. In this the New York collector 
exercised discretionary power, permitting the 
picture to be seen, satisfied that the govern- 
ment incurred no risk by so doing. His judg- 
ment was good, and the act was a liberal con- 
struction "of the revenue law regarding works of 
art. It seems the collector at Boston takes a 
different view of the case. He could not allow 
the picture to pass the portals of the Custom 
House unless the duty (about $2,000) should 
be paid beforehand ; he could not arrange it so 
that the picture might be held in bond; he 
feared the government might be defrauded, the 
responsibility of the importers not being 
sufficient guarantee, and his own knowledge of 
art (common sense) not assuring him that it 



would be impossible to practise any deception 
with a picture of the character of the " Marie 
Antoinette." The result of his discretionary 
power is, that the importers of the painting 
were subjected to great expense, and a large 
portion of the public are deprived of both 
pleasure and instruction through the collector's 
narrow-minded construction of the law. 

We never look for any right action in art 
matters on the part of government when gov- 
ernment acts directly by a vote of members of 
Congress ; but we expect better things when a 
government agent possesses discretionary power. 
This instance is perhaps trifling, but it is of 
consequence as showing the obstacles in the 
way of seeing and enjoying works of foreign 
art. There is no other country where Custom 
House barriers are set up against Art as they 
are in this country, nor where the most igno- 
rant officer cannot decide, if called upon, as to 
the propriety or impropriety of passing a pic- 
ture. 

Mb. E. D. Palmer at Albany, is putting the 
finishing touches to his statue of the " Indian 
Girl;" — he is also engaged upon a sleeping 
child for a monument at Utica, and a bust 
called " Infant Flora." Mr. Palmer intends to 
open an exhibition in this city in the coming 
months of October or November, consisting of 
his principal works lately executed. The ex- 
hibition will contain about twelve pieces. The 
"Indian Girl " will be the principal attraction. 
There will also be a number of medallions, in- 
cluding, we believe, "The Spirit's Flight." 
These works have all been executed at Albany : 
they will form the first exhibition in this coun- 
try of sculpture produced without the assistance 
of foreign workmen. We do not on this ac- 
count esteem them as greater art excellences, 
because Art knows no dividing lines of country 
or place, a true work of art being universal; 
but we are glad to note increased resources as 
well as the enterprise of the profession. 

By a letter from Mr. Crawford, extracted 
from Dwight's Journal of Music, and published 
in another column, we notice that Mr. Craw- 
ford is now in the country. We look forward 
to the completion of the Washington Monument 
at Richmond, upon which Mr. Crawford is en- 
gaged, with great interest. This monument is 
by far the most extensive and noblest work of 
the kind yet projected in the country, and all 
honor to the State of Virginia for it. The 
erection of this monument is, for the artist, 
another cheering sign of the times ; it indi- 
cates a love for the ideal and the existence of 
sentiment in the soul of the nation, and a dispo- 
sition to embody it. But there is one feature 
associated with this monument, of still greater 
importance to the artist, namely, its being 
confided to a man of genius to execute it. Mr. 
Crawford is a true artist, and is one who is 
entitled by capacity and previous works to be 
intrusted with such a commission ; he is also 
an artist of whom his brethren are proud, and 
willing to see employed upon national works. 
We consider the commissions given by gov- 



ernment to Crawford, Powers, and^ B/Ogere, for 
the decoration of the capitol, as far as they 
go, as positive encouraging circumstances for 
the interests of American Art. We hope that 
as precedents, the action of the government in 
giving these commissions, will control all future 
movements of the same character; and that 
the untiring energy and thaumaturgian ability 
of active but ignorant men, will not always 
succeed at the expense of the patient labori- 
ous study of a true artist, and the unquestioned 
triumphs of true genius. 

Since penning the above, we take the follow- 
ing from The Richmond Enquirer of August 
12th: 

Virginia Washington Monument. — Thomas 
Crawford, Esq., the eminent American sculptor, 
was in Richmond last week, and closed a con- 
tract with Governor Wise for the completion 
of the monument, by placing on the four vacant 
circular pedestals the statues of George Mason, 
the author of the Virginia Declaration of Bights 
of 1776, the first made in America; Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall, General Andrew Lewis, the 
hero of Point Pleasant ; and General Thomas 
Nelson, of Yorktown ; distinguished sons of 
Virginia. Thus, in the language of Governoi 
Wise's eloquent Lexington oration : 

" The monument may be an idea) of the 
Colonial State in a Lewis; the Bevolution in a 
Henry ; of a written Constitution and a Bill of 
Rights in a Mason; of Independence in a Jef- 
ferson ; of the ways and means and action of the 
Bevolution in a Nelson; and of the adjustment 
of the times by a judiciary in a Marshall; and 
the whole be surmounted by the head of all, 
the crowning glory of all, in a Washington." 

In consultation with Mr. Crawford, it was 
determined to ornament the six lower rectan- 
gular pedestals, not with eagles as originally " 
designed, but with trophies representing the 
peculiar characteristics of the men to whose 
statues these pedestals belong. The idea, all 
will admit, is appropriate and beautiful. 

Mr. Crawford is now in Washington, whither 
he has sent some exquisite models, representing 
the progress of civilization in America, for a 
pediment of the extension of the Capitol. Mr. 
Crawford will sail for Europe on the 25th" of 
September, to finish his works for Virginia and 
other places. It is proper that we should state 
that Mr. Crawford expressed the highest .satis- 
faction with the beautiful and substantial style 
in which the granite structure of the monument 
on our Capitol Square has been completed. 

It is confidently expected that the equestrian 
statue of Washington, now boxed up in Munich, 
will be brought over from Amsterdam during 
the autumn, by the TJ. S. steam' propeller Mer- 
rimack, Capt. Pendergast. A' Norfolk it will 
be placed upon a large arkj and towed up to 
Bichmond. 

In a plaoe like New York, where novelties 
pass by one after another, like fence-posts by 
the car windows of an express-train, it is use- 
less to advise people to look twice at any sub- 
ject or object that deserves more than a " pass- 
ing glance." So, we believe it unnecessary to 
recommend the Bryan Gallery to our own citi- 
zens ; but if any of our friends in other places 
have occasion to visit this city, and desire to 
learn something of the past history of Art, they 
can do so through the medium of many excel- 
lent and valuable pictures in this gallery. 
Most of the old, and many of the modem mas- 
ters are represented in this collection, begin- 
ning with Giotto, continuing down to Horace 
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Vernet and others of present celebrity. We 
merely call attention to this collection now, as 
we shall hereafter make it the subject of fur- 
ther remark. 

The Webster Statue. — The Florence Cor- 
respondent of the Newark Mercury, under date 
pf July 11, writes as follows: 

" The friends of Mr; Webster will be grati- 
fied to learn that Powers has completed the 
model of his statue for the people of Boston ; 
and that a bronze-foundry in this city is mak- 
ing arrangements to cast it without delay ; so 
that the work will probably be achieved before 
the recurrence of his 75th birth-day. As it is 
a to stand in the open air, the figure is somewhat 
'exaggerated, being eight feet in height 5 but 
the action, air, and proportions, are all those 
of the orator in his finest mood, and in his own 
proper costume." 

An Equestrian Statue op Washington. — 
We are most happy to hear that several gentle- 
men of this ciry have it in contemplation to 
erect by subscription, a colossal equestrian 
statue of Washington on horseback, on the 
rising knoll of ground on the Common. It is 
thought that Mr. Crawford will consent to visit 
Europe, and superintend the casting of this 
figure, which, it is intended, shall be worthy of 
the subject and of that munificence which 
should characterize our city. The design is to 
make the affair general in its scope, and all 
classes will be solicited to contribute to a testi- 
monial to the memory of one, whose name is 
now so deeply cherished. It is a debt Boston 
owes the Father of our Country, and the con- 
ception of the idea, we are certain will be 
rapidly followed by the execution of the project. 
. The inauguration will be a memorable day in 
our history. 

We clip the above from the Boston Gazette, 
and we hope the work will be speedily accom- 
plished. If our advice may be offered, we 
would recommend the " several gentlemen " 
who are interested in the matter, to obtain them- 
selves, by individual exertion, the sum necessary 
to pay for the statue, and not to solicit "all 
classes " to contribute. We have yet to learn 
of the success of any art undertaking depend- 
ent upon " all classes." 

We would direct the attention of our readers 
to that part of our correspondence in this num- 
ber under the head of "Italy in 1855 — 18." 
The description of the Catacombs is uncom- 
monly interesting, especially that portion of 
the letter relating to the character of the art 
found upon these subterranean walls, and that 
describing the discovery of St. Cecilia's tomb, 



GLEANINGS AND ITEMS. 

Plato and Aristotle are never pictured to 
the mind but they appear to us clothed in the 
solemn robes of the pedant. On the contrary, 
they were companionable men, and Iike s other 
people, ever laughing and talking with friends ; 
and when they turned aside to write their 
"Laws " and " Politics " respectively, they did 
go for their own recreation ; it was the least 
philosophical and the least serious action of 
their lives. The most philosophical was to 
live simply and tranquilly. If they wrote upon 
politics, it was to. regulate a lunatic asylum ; 
and if they seemed to speak of it as an impor- 



tant subject, it was because they knew that the 
lunatics they addressed thought to become 
kings and emperors. They entered into the 
thoughts of their audience in order to modify 
the evil to the least possible dogree. — Pascal. 

A certain United States official in Cairo, 
and a native of Egypt, acting under permission 
from the Viceroy, once escorted a company of 
Americans to the Viceroy's palace to inspect 
its oriental magnificence. Previous to the ar- 
rival, of his party, however, there had been so 
great a crowd of visitors that orders had been 
issued to admit no more with the exception 
of a certain foreign nobleman. Accordingly, 
when the party drew up at the gate, they were 
refused admission, the officer of the guard 
stating that no one but a Russian prince was 
to be allowed to enter. "A Russian Prince I" 
said our Egyptian representative ; " I do not 
care for that, — I have the authority of the 
Viceroy's word, blessed be Allah ! — besides, go 
and tell your superior that we are Americans, 
and in America every man is a ting." 

The following comments upon Buskin's last 
volume we extract from a private letter : 

I have finished Buskin's third volume on 
Modern Painters, and a glorious piece of writ- 
ing it is, so opportunely strong, flexible, discur- 
sive, subtle, and what is deserving now-a-days 
of praise, always idiomatic. I can see how his 
opponents can call him " dogmatic," " erratic," 
" heretic," and all that, beside, " egotistic," 
and " arrogant j" but, for the life of me, when 
reading, I forget it all, and am led as easily as 
a child. Sometimes glancing back in a pas- 
sage here and there, I can Bee how self-assum- 
ing it is, but he has a way in it, the secret, of 
which I can scarcely divine, that prevents his 
appearing unbearable to me. The volume 
shows certainly a far greater circuit of study 
and observation than the first two, and natu- 
rally enough, seeing that Buskin could not well 
spend ten years unprofitably ; and that study 
and observation have been of no ordinary kind, 
if we may judge of his proficiency in his vast 
range, by the way in. which every part of his 
pronouncings become calm dicta, which could 
be arrived at by no unlaborious proceedings. 
I suppose they are, however, in a measure, 
given so, because it is his way. I have been 
struck, too, with the appropriateness and apt- 
ness with which he states just the queries and 
objections I felt coming uppermost in my own 
mind, only to answer them. 

I am inclined to grant him all sincerity of 
purpose, but I am afraid he sometimes uncon- 
ciously lets himself, in the glow of writing, 
drive a favorite theory into the ground, and is 
at times, unduly carried beyond his mark on 
the crest of some metaphor too good to be lost, 
— a kind of intemperance that the best writers 
can never be entirely free from, — for as a 
writer, I hardly know his superior. 

The fourth volume (not yet republished in 
this country) contains matter equally instruc- 
tive and enjoyable as that of previous volumes 
— rather provocative also of dispute, and, per- 
haps, much of it deserving of condemnation. 
But as we read the book, we pass over the 
author's hobbies with a smile ; always, how- 
ever, finding them of interest as we do his in- 
genious, but sometimes questionable applica- 
tion of principles. We also are indifferent to 
the author's speculation,, the instances of 



which seem to us as pranks of his metaphysi- 
cal demon ; these objections, are mere spots on 
the sun ; we pass them all to sail freely upon the 
great expanse of thought, relying upon our 
own compass to direct us aright. We find pos- 
itive knowledge obtained by an earnest man, 
and it is applied by Buskin as we rarely see it 
applied, that is, combined with true feeling 
and the recognition of a moral law, the union 
of which in art and life specially develops one, 
and perfects both. No writer on Art, to our 
knowledge, has ever done this to the same ex- 
tent as Buskin. To all earnest artists, ama- 
teurs and laymen, Buskin's works are invalu- 
able. 

A NOTE FROM MR. CRAWFORD, THE SCULPTOR. 

" Newport, E. I., July 22, 1856. 
"To the Editor of DwigM'a Journal of Music : 

" May I ask the favor of giving publicity to 
the following explanation in reference to a 
misunderstanding, which I supposed some 
months since haul been sufficiently cleared up 
by your remarks in an article upon the inau- 
guration of the Statue of Beethoven ? 

" I arrived here a few days since from Borne, 
and hasten to express my surprise at there hav- 
ing been any question regarding the right of 
proprietorship exercised by Mr. C. C. Perkins 
in presenting the bronze statue of Beethoven to 
the Music Hall of your city. 1 find that at- 
tempts have been made to claim for me a por 
tion of whatever thanks the public owe to Mr. 
Perkins for the liberality of his donation, liy 
suggesting that he merely paid the expense 
required for the model of the statue and its ex- 
ecution in bronze ; while I gave my time and 
thought to the creation of it, as an acknowl- 
edgment of the obligation I may be under for 
the appreciation your townsmen have conferred 
upon me. 

" I desire that it may be distinctly under- 
stood,' in justice to Mr. Perkins, that such a 
representation is without any foundation what- 
ever. 

" I shall only observe in reply to it, that 
when Mr. Perkins expressed to me his inten- 
tion of ordering the bronze statue in question, I 
immediately requested that he would allow me 
to dedicate my time in the production of the 
model, as an indication of my esteem, and for 
my regard for the friendship with which he has 
honored me during many years. I need scarcely 
say, that my friend insisted upon declining as 
strenuously as I insisted upon his accepting 
such a souvenir; and that finally he was in- 
duced to accede to my wishes. I have only to 
add that I shall always consider the statue to 
be in every sense of the word, the property of 
Mr. Perkins, and that I have no more right to 
question his disposition of it than I should 
have to claim any portion of the praise due to 
him for a donation without example, I believe, 
in the city of Boston. Hoping that this sub- 
ject, which I regret to find is still a vexed one, 
may be set at rest forever by the explanation I 
have given, 

" I remain very respectfully yours, 

■ " Thos. Crawford." 

New York School of Design for Women. 
— We give below a circular lately issued by the 
New York School of Design for Women. This 
institution is steadily progressing to a full and 
complete realization of the hopes of its founders. 
We congratulate the School upon having secured 
as lecturers the services of Messrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Gr. W. Curtis. Both of these gen- 
tlemen have a true estimate of the great value 
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of Art, and both can speak eloquently in its 
behalf. We are gratified to learn that Mr. 
Cooper is to give the School of Design for 
Women a home in the Cooper Institute : 

"New York School of Design for Women, 
established in 1852, No. 487 Broadway, en- 
trance in Broome Street. — This institution will 
commence its fifth year on Monday, the 15th of 
this month, under its present management. 
The increased facilities for instruction afforded 
by the managers of the school, and the steadily 
extending patronage given it by the public, 
afford great inducements for entering, to young 
women who wish to study Art for the purpose 
of following it as a profession. The managers 
have provided for a course of Lectures on Art, 
to be given before the school and the public 
generally, in the months of November and 
December next. Among the lecturers engaged 
for this course are George W. Curtis, Esq., Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and others, whose names 
will be announced to the public in due time. 
The best and most approved text-books on Art 
are used in the school, and are always at the 
command of the pupils. Communications mak- 
ing inquiries concering the school may be ad- 
dressed to Miss Annie Tooker, teacher of the 
elementary class. The room of the school is 
open in the summer from 8 o'clock, a.m., until 
6 o'clock, p.m.; and in the winter, from 8 
o'clock, a.m., until sunset. The terms for in- 
struction are low in price, and will be made 
known on application. Teachers— H. W. Her- 
rick, Annie Tooker, and Elizabeth Field. Man- 
agers — Mrs. George Curtis, Mrs. Jonathan 
Sturges, Mrs. Charles E. Strong; Miss Hamil- 
ton, Miss Hosack, and Miss E. Stebbins. Advis- 
sory Committee — B. B. Minturn, Jonathan 
Sturges, C.M;Leupp, Horatio Allen, Alexander 
Hamilton, Jun., F,Cottenet, G. W. Curtis, and 
G. L. Schuyler. 

" A tasteful monumental stone," says the 
National Intelligencer, " to the memory of the 
late Andrew J. Downing, has just been placed 
in the Smithsonian Grounds, by the friends of 
that valuable and lamented citizen. The mon- 
ument consists of a large and massive vase, 
finely carved, resting on a block four feet 
square, with sunken panels, each containing 
appropriate inscriptions descriptive of the vir- 
tues and professional merits of the deceased, 
who was distinguished as a landscape gardener 
and writer on rural subjects. The entire struc- 
ture is ten feet six inches high. The Govern- 
ment and public of Washington are indebted 
to the taste and judgment of Mr. Downing for 
the beautiful arrangement of the parks and 
public squares of that city." 

The appointment of the late Mr. Downing as 
a professional landscape gardener, to lay out 
the parks and public squares of Washington, 
was a rare and just act on the part of the 
government. We are glad to chronicle the 
erection of a monument to Mr. Downing in a 
city where his services and professional ability 
can be forever recognized. We trust that the 
monument will not only remind the public of 
these services, but also members of Congress, 
that public works, demanding a knowledge of 
Art, are best produced by men who in the re- 
spective departments of Art have made the laws 
of taste and the principles of beauty the study 
of their lives, and thereby serve to establish a 
precedent for all future appointments of a simi- 
ar character. 



COUNTEY COEEESFOTOENCE. 

X , August, 1856. 

At a Farm-house Window. 

The sky, last night, was such as made me 
feel almost a part of it — giving my spirit a 
buoyancy equal to its brilliancy. It was suffi- 
ciently dull and leaden in parts to show its 
earthly origin, but all rimmed and tipped and 
shaded with a lustrous' glow worthy to be a 
gate of Heaven — the spot of the setting sun all 
on fire, like a furnace of purification, a few 
dark patches suspended in it like wavering 
martyred spirits. Some minutes more, and the 
whole sky was tissued over with 'a delicate 
ashy purple, but" dashed, and stroked and spot- 
ted with its former splendor, like the scattered 
particles of an explosion. Then again a change 
came slowly over — first losing its lustre, then 
subduing the hue, except along the horizon 
(partly hid by trees,) with transparent inter- 
stices, however, where the dyes deepened into 
streakings and lacings of gorgeousness ; then, 
as with the sweep of an aerial blast, the upper 
scuds flew to the eastward, as having put off 
their ceremonial vesture, and leaving the ser- 
vice of the altar, in hood and gloomy cassock, 
they retired to their cells, leaving behind tbem 
some unseen angels to light one by one the 
vesper stars in the blue pavilion of the night. 

All this I observed as I sat on the pinnacle 
of a rock, close by the landing at the river. 
Biddy, the good dame's help, (born and bred 
" down east ") leaned out of the dormer win- 
dow on the gambrel-roof of the T, and shouted 
to me, " Wall, I guess ye'd be for gitting 
caiild !" I had fallen into a musing fit, and 
the sheeny exhalations from the current had 
commenced to rise above its course, penetrating 
the flags and reeds of the banks ; and a slight 
chill had caused me instinctively to pull my 
coat together, when the action caught the eye 
of Biddy and occasioned the warning. As I 
left the spot, I heard her playing an accordeon, 
and singiDg "Lilly Dale," in a sweeter voice 
than her tone to me suggested. 

I passed round under the buttery window, 
and saw a faint light in it, which on closer in- 
spection, I found to proceed from a very small 
brown-lustred lamp standing on the shelf. 
The farmer's wife stood over a pan, full of 
milk just from the cows, and was dipping it 
up with a little tin ladle and filling Tommy 
Eustis' pail, up to a certain scratch (while 
she now and then held the pail to the lamp 
to see the mark), which made the daily allow- 
ance of the shoemaker's family ; and Tommy 
always came for it just about dark, and held 
the little lamp while she marked the tally with 
a piece of chalk (always kept in a certain bro- 
ken-handled cup, with one gilt flower on the 
face of it) in the incide of the buttery d u or, 
athwart the upper crossboard. 

"Where's Sammy?" asked the boy, as he 
scratched his shoulder against the panel of the 
door. "I gin 'im some thoronghwort and 
sint him to bed," said the dame, putting the 
cover on the pail, and pressing down the rim 
with the thumb and fore finger, all round ; " I 
allurs gin thoroughwort to little boys, when 
they're sick." 

Tommy thanked his stars his mother had no 
such notions. 

" And what's the matter with Sammy ?" 
asked the urchin, very demurely. 

" He eat some grapes that wasn't ripe, that 
I was goin' to make tarts of, and was took 
sick, sartin course !" 

Tommy took the -pail and fled. 
" Here, here 1" shouted the dame, " I don't 
believe Sammy will want any more, and here's 
half a pitcher full all steeped, and you'd as 
good take it home to your mother, in case vou'd 
be sick." 

The boy did not hear, of course, and the cat 
cried, as he kicked her Over in the dark. 



" There," said the dame, with inward satis- 
faction as she lifted the heavy pan to an upper 
shelf, and gathered together two or three large, 
sea-clam shells, (used to skim off the cream) 
and put them in a plate. Her eye fell on as • 
bunch of the delectable herb, and she took it 
up. 

" Strange I didn't think on't," said she mus- 
ingly, " I could 'ave lut Tommy took this 
deown to the doctor's. He allurs says no body 
has any thoroughwort like me, and though I 
don't think much of doctors, it would be kind 
o' neighborly to send 'im some. If any of our : 
folks is sick, I'm jist as good as any doctor 
ever was." 

So, with a jerk of the hand, she removed the" 
towel from the kneaded dough in the trough 
by the window, and patted it kindly two or 
three times with the little wooden patter, and' 
replaced the covering. This movement brought 
her head pretty near to the slats, that were* 
nailed across the window oh the outside, to keep' 
the cat out (Poor animal ! A week ago, I 
myself left that buttery door ajar, and the cat 
pulled it open with her paws, and,— no mattery 
— I can't forgive myself; she suffered so fpr it;' 
and not a word could the poor Woman learn 
about the buttery door being left open by any 
of us !) I was fearful she would perceive me, 
so I fell back a little, and then sauntering and 
whistling, I paced by, and saw her eyes peering 
out between the bars. • 
•' Is that you ?" asked she. 
" Think I shall walk over towards the Doc- 
tor's" said I; "going to be a fine moon, there's 
the light of it yonder." 

I walked round the corner of the bouse and 
was going through the front yard to the road, 
when the door opened', and she appeared with 
her bunch of thoroughwort. 

"Mr. J." said she, "if you are going deown 
by the Doctor's, ye can jest as well take this 
along for a present. Doctor Thaddeus allurs 
takes to my thoroughwort ! He says no one 
else has any like it, and if ye're onwell, too, 
Mr. J., I've got some in the buttery already: 
steeped. Ye may happen to say Sammy's sick, 1 
and I han't a doubt, he'll be kimming here 
to thank me." 

I looked up, and Sammy was at his cham- 
ber window, in his night-gown, holding out 
his wind-mill to the breeze, and resisting its 
revolutions with his finger. He dodged back, 
as his mother came into the yard to give her 
herbs to me. 

" Lor' sakes !" cried she, " there's that child's 
winder open, and been taking thoroughwort, 
too I He'll ketch his death !" and she hastened 
back. 

Poor good dame, thought I, to think, that I 
cannot see through a ladder, (one o£ her 
own favorite Ways of expressing her good sense 
of acuteness !) however she climb it. Dr. 
Thaddeus,. the good man, of course, he will 
call to thank her, and of course, offer advice on 
Sammy, and of course, my good dame will 
think it so kind 1 But then, he can't in com- 
mon sense make a charge of it ! not he ! The 
very ghost of the mummied thoroughwort would 
rise before him. The good dame knows it. I 
" may happen to say Sammy is sick." That I 
will. 

A good long walk it was to the Doctor's, up 
the hill, through the village on the plain, 
past the town-house, where the village sing- 
ing master was tutoring his evening class ; by 
the cobbler's shop, where the- politicians were 
discussing the presidential nominations ; by the 
variety-store, where in one comer the post-office 
was kept, and a little lamp was on the counter, 
by which one man read the evening newspaper, 
just from the metropolis by the last train, and 
the others gathered ' around, ail interested in 
the details of a great robbery ; down the hill 
and across the river, Whesfea'threaff-mill; a 
large white building, dotted with- black win-' 
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dows, was silently permitting the water to pass 
the sluiceway ; up another hill, and by two or 
three large mansions, hack from the road, 
bowered by trees, the inmates grouped about 
the gateway of one, and on the porch of another, 
until at last I found myself on the summit of 
the hill, and leaning against a rail-fence, and 
looking seaward, over long, descending, and 
undulating pasture land, where one or two 
dark patches, emitting a faint light, told me of 
some habitation in the field. 

Bright and double in the far distance, gleam- 
ing out against a background of banked clouds 
along the eastern horizon, and already ridged 
at the top with the sure indications of a rising 
moon behind them — brightly against this shone 
the lamp of the light-house, steadily and double. 
A' slash horizontally jn the bank threw up a jet 
of light, which tipped a few of the most promi- 
nent portions of the cloud above it on the near 
side. A glare — and the disk of the moon itself 
was rising past the. aperture, spreading a feeble 
Wash of illumination upon the bay, that rather 
prompted to the imagining of objects than 
divulged them. With magician power, its rays 
widened the outlet of light, and the vapory 
shroud slowly dissolved and disappeared from 
its upward track, and the orb came out, free 
from pollution, and hung suspended in the sky, 
and palpitating blotches of reflected light lay 
across the bay in the line of my Vision; darting 
out illumined streaks on either side. Now and 
then a dash of whiteness in the sky above, 
seemed rather a materialized light, than any 
misty reflector of other beams. Other clouds 
looked crumpled into ridges of irregularly dotted 
sheen. Again as I watched some particular 
cloudlet, it would swell and subside, and then 
almost wholly disappear, — melting like a 
dream, — but to return again, a few degrees on, 
a different embodiment, diffusing its regathered 
light. 

I could trace better now the narrow, ridgy 
neck, of irregular upheaval, making off from 
the main, away to the northward, and stretch- 
ing along shore to inclose the bay, whose en- 
trance was marked by the light-bouses in a 
headland at its extremity. It seemed to hold 
out a friendly hand to a similar, but not so ex- 
tended neck that advanced from the main at a 
point to the south, forming another harbor on 
that side, which was separated from the first 
by a, long protruding peninsula, rising in its 
centre to a hill, which now lay to the north of 
me. 

I stood leaning upon the fence, and a cool 
breeze came against me from the north. A 
small vessel working her way across the bay, 
tacked, and her sails unobserved before, struck 
upon the sight in the moon's rays, and I fan- 
cied I could hear the flapping of the canvas, 
and the shaking of the tackling, as the quaking 
reflection told me that they were heading her 
prow to the wind. . Did they, the rough fisher- 
men of that pink-boat, putting out to sea, this 
moon-light night, to throw their lines and 
search the deep, to furnish forth the tables of the 
luxurious city, imagine that a deserter from 
that metropolis was watching their movements, 
wrapped with a vision of other days, and hal- 
lowing their quiet bay with the scenes of his- 
tory? Could they fancy that to him the 
silvery light, and - the darkest shadows, the 
trembling tide, and the welcoming heavens, 
were giving place to a scene of gloom, a sky 
overcast, and a lashing wind, angry with the 
mad-cap waves — all heard but not seen in the 
darkness of night ? Ha ! the winds are whis- 
tling through the savins of that headland, 
and their tossing branches are sprinkling the 
dashed-up spray, and tearing the sweeping 
mist-cloud. There is a reverberation among 
the rocks, and a splashing of the surges, that 
drowns the creaking of yon shallop's slender 
rigging, with that crew of devoted ones, con- 
cealed beneath their cloaks, and uttering their | 



prayers to Heaven, as on before the madden- 
ing gale, she jumps from crest to crest. 
The breakers are ahead, and the quick lash of 
the sea, and the glimmer of the sparkling 
water, as the mist momentarily sped from the 
blast, reveals the danger. "About, for the 
lives of us !" Manfully as a thing of life, that 
shallop struggles, clings to that repellant gale, 
till the flooding tide sweeps her at last around 
the point, and she glides securely through the 
sheltered waters, and her keel grates upon the 
pebbly beach of an island. 

There was a wail among the cedars of that 
island — ice-clad and crackling through it all, 
and the snow lay untrodden in the enormous 
depths of their shade. From 'sheltered spots 
and beneath the rocks, a few dry fagots are 
found, and the flint gives a fire, and the flames 
increase ; the sparks dart out. and the smoke 
curls among the limbs, till the blast takes it 
above, and sweeps it before. Stout, manly 
forms are there about that fire, and mutual 
confidence and common hearts! A pair of 
vigilant eyes peer from the tough, nervous face 
of Standish into the surrounding gloom, and 
his clutch of his matchlock tightens, and he 
feels for the well-filled scabbard at his side. A 
dreary, but watchful night ! The morrow 
dawns cold upon them, and wintry and bleak 
look the distant shores of the main, their land 
of refuge. The next day is the Sabbath, the 
first upon the coast, and prayer, and exhorta- 
tion, and remembrances of Mother England, of 
brethren there in persecution, of wives and 
children likewise gathering at their holy wor- 
ship on the deck of their little ship at Cape 
Cod, were joined with the hymns of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise that came from strong lungs 
and noble hearts, filling the vaultings of that 
desolate wood. The next day the rock of 
Plymouth received that preparatory band. 
Yonder it lies, there, but all is indistinctness. 
I remember $he wonder I saw it in youth ; but 
a sacrilegious wharf is over it — hurrying and 
business around, and it is unheeded and for- 
gotten by the daily frequenters of the spot, who 
are only reminded of it, as some straying wor- 
shipper or inquiring stranger is seen to stand 
and gaze on a mere particle of stone embedded 
in the way — so does it seem. 

I have looked back two hundred and thirty- 
six years. Go still further, let it be eight cen- 
turies and a half ago— as much earlier than 
Columbus as we are later; and a summer's 
day. The tide runs noiselessly, and ripples 
only in the course of the channel. forests, 
whose traces were gone when the pilgrims sur- 
veyed their new home, waver along the shores 
and grove the promontories. The dragon- 
beaked bark of some adventurous Northman 
lays her black hulk at ease in the same shelter- 
ing cove ; and the red flag with the symbol of 
the raven-god, Odin, flutters from the mast. 
Thorwold the Brave, their hero and leader, 
fainting and writhing from the agony of an 
arrow-wound, which he has received in a con- 
flict with the natives, lies back in the arms of 
a faithful companion, waving aside with his 
hand, the company that gather round and 
keep from his feverish brow the cool western 
breeze, coming refreshingly and 'fragrant from 
the shore. He starts! and rising upon one arm, 
and motioning the other, he wildly chants his 
death-song. 

Farewell ! farewell I I ask not a sigh, 
In the service of Ullur, rejoicing, I die, 
And I hear the Vaikeriors* voices cry, — 
All hail to the halls of Vahalla I 

My body may writhe in the pains of my woe, 
And the death of a Viking ennoble the foe, 
But my soul to the banquet of Odin shall go, 
To feast In the halls of Vahalla I 

I leave ye the bouts, where the wine Is but draff 
To the mead of the gods, I hasten to quaff, 



And I flout at my pangs, and with triumphing laugh, 
I go to the balls of Vahalla I 

A gasp, a quivering of the muscles, and he is 
dead— that proud son of Jarl Eric the Bed. 
On yonder promontory he has requested to be 
buried. It is a pleasant spot, and it suited 
him well. " Here," said he, " would I like to 
end my days." They prepare for the mourn- 
ful ceremony, and putting on his armor, his 
helmet on his head, and taking his good sword 
to lay beside him, they bear him ashore. 
Bight upon the crown of the headland, beneath 
the shade of trees, and within the sound of the 
surges below, they dig his grave, and plant a 
cross at the head and another at the foot, and 
bid the spot be called Krossavcs, in all coming 
time. They left the bay on the morrow, and 
cast one lingering look at the majestic cedars of 
that headland. 

Oh, ye lowly fishermen of that pink-stern 
craft, know ye not that this is hallowed scenery, 
and yonder Gurnet-lights, that have often told 
a cheering tale to ye, homeward-bound on a 
wild night, or looked so glittering with their 
white towers in a noonday sun ? know ye of 
the memories of that spot? The sands of 
these shores are 1 glittering gold, and the scanty 
herbage of these bordering hills, does all grow 
green in the overspreading mystery of associa- 
tion ! 

Bless me ! where's the thoroughwort ? Here 
fallen among the grass and wetted with the 
dew ; has all its virtue gone ? The lights are 
all out in the doctor's house. It must be late. 
I hear the click of a horse's hoofs, striking 
against the stones as he comes up the hill. On 
my word, it is the Doctor's self, in that unmis- 
takable sulky of his. I will meet him before 
he turns into his yard. 

" Good evening, Doctor." 

" Good evening, Sir ; oh, Mr. J., is it you ? 
Why, what, rather late in your wanderings. It 
is after midnight, I think." 

"After midnight ! Bless me, what will my 
good dame think ?" 

"She hailed me as I drove by on my way 
out, and said you had gone over to see me." 

" Yes, to bring you this bunch of thorough- 
wort from her, for Sammy's sick." 

"And this is going to work some cure upon 
Sammy, over here in my drawer, is it? Very 
well, I understand. Nothing alarming, I sup- 
pose." 

"No." 

" Well, I will be there in the morning to 
thank her for it." 

" Good night." 

" Good night." 

Three quarters of an hour afterwards, I 
slipped into my bed-room by the window, and 
I soon knew nothing more till next morning, 
when I heard a loud altercation between Biddy 
and her mistress, out by the old well. w. j. 

Nobtb Conway, August 11, 1856. 

Me. Editor : I do not find in your journal 
this season any notice of this beautiful sum- 
mer residence. I see the Crayon lying about 
the hotels, and we all turn over each new 
number with great eagerness to find some re- 
cognition of our claim to art notice. We feel 
somewhat neglected, for you must know, that 
besides a dozen or so of professional artists, we 
have a large colony of amateurs, male and 
female, but especially the latter, — beautiful 
amateurs all, whose charms, alas, can even 
turn the artist from his beloved mistress Na- 
ture. It would frighten your city girls to see 
how these unbloomered pedestrians navigate 
the rapids of the Saco, climb the cliffs, or scale 
the mountains. Their flapping hats, and the 
artist's white umbrellas dot the landscape like 
the tents of Arabs in the desert. I am sure 
any man of whatever age might be fascinated 
to hear these creatures relate thei> ^ventures. 
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We are all now mourning one young artist 
whom they have walked into premature flight, 
and to-day we have listened to the wondrous 
tale of an Eastern lady, who, after coming 
over the almost inaccessible ledges, came 
finally to rest astride of the White Horse upon 
the cliffs. A sort of rivalry in this pastime 
has sprung up between the inmates of the two 
principal hotels here, but so far, I think I must 
yield the palm to Thompson's, which, by the 
"way, your readers should know is by far the 
better house. Last year a newly married 
couple came here and spent a month of most 
untiring ramble, without regard to the dolce 
far nitntt kind of life that custom has pre- 
scribed for the conduct of such people, and 
from the example set by this lady has seem- 
ingly sprung our new pedestrian fashion. La- 
dies used to content themselves with daily 
visits to the artists' sketching grounds, if near, 
— and then, lady-like, return to rest, and sleep, 
even in sight of Mount Washington. 

I should like to tell you -of the moonlight, 
love-making, of the intrigues and conspiracies 
of our hotel variety, but I fear you do not 
want much of that. Something serious will 
come out of it at the North Conway House, I 
am sure. 

It is pleasant, however, to find a place where 
the artist has a social position. Nothing is 
heard of here but of the artist and his doings. 
The place itself was discovered and brought 
into notice but a few years since, by an artist, 
Mr. Champney, — and now annually congregate 
here a large member of art lovers. It puts on 
none, of the airs of fashion. All hands don 
their rusty clothes, and ramble unrestrained 
on the mountains and along the meadows. In 
the daytime the artists receive 6mall (tantaliz- 
ing) visits from the ladies in their romantic 
haunts, and in the evening, they all meet to 
flirt and gossip. Artists are a gay, jovial, 
careless set, readily taking on the humor of the 
hour, and the women who love their society are 
a cultivated, romantic, amiable, energetic race, 
not seldom a little blue, — though it may be in 
their teens, — and given always to the most 
outrageous man-worship; and yet, here in the 
very presence of the sublimest beauties of na- 
ture, they seem to have no intuitive perception of 
Nature's merits, — but, parrot-like, wait to be 
taught how and when to express their admira- 
tion. All the great: glory of Mount Washing- 
ton, the picturesque windings of the Saco, and 
the far-stretching meadows, only reach them 
through a half-remembered saying or a line of 
poetry. It seems to me that the great mass 
even of what are called cultivated travellers 
are in this condition. But they only need a 
_few hours with a truly artistic mind to have 
the way opened to the most delightful appreci- 
ation of that which at lea,st they only vaguely 
felt before. I venture to say that, what with 
our artists, our literary men and women, our 
indefatigable pedestrians and our punsters, no 
summer circle can be found in the United 
States, so interesting or so worthy of associa- 
tion. 

The people at the North Conway House are 
patronizing a new invention, which I must 
tell you something of. It is the conversion of 
a well whited sheet of india-rubber into an 
artist's sketching ground, for oil-colors, pre- 
pared with the same substance, so as to be 
elastic. Its great charm here is, that a painting 
upon it may be changed to suit the whim of 
the moment. By stretching, it may be made 
intoan upright, or an oval ; a mountain may 
be high or low ; the child's figure maybe pulled 
out as he grows; or a mullen maybe made into 
a tree, and a tree into a mullen ; it may be a 
Broadway or a longacre. What need is there 
now of ransacking other continents for lofty 
cataracts ?— just pull out the Catskill and 
you have it without the trouble. Our punster 
says it is the greatest art invention of the age, 



and that is the " long and short of the matter." 
Unfortunately for the inventor, the American 
Art Union is defunct. 

I have never seen any account of this place 
from which an artist might form an idea of its 
pictorial value — I will give you a brief cata- 
logue of its materiel. North Conway is situated 
literally among the mountains, some of them 
four and six thousand feet high. You have 
them upon your right and upon your left, in 
front and in the rear. Through a vista of 
mountains and lesser hills, some sixteen miles 
away, rises the long, graceful, infinitely pictur- 
esque and wonderful form of Mount Washing- 
ton. Through this vista or valley runs the 
limpid River Saco, pebbly bottomed, always 
shallow and fordable, edged with mountains, 
overhung with tall maple and birch trees, and 
gracefully winding through meadows stretch- 
ing from one to three miles in width. Oppo- 
site the village, rising from the meadow some 
900 or 1,000 feet, are two perpendicular cliffs, 
which are the remains of two mountains split 
by some convulsion of nature. One half of 
each mountain has been washed away, leaving 
the remainder a beautiful bluff of rock, piled at 
its base with huge fragments of the native 
granite. For artist's study, they are scarcely 
equalled in America. Into the Saco run innu- 
merable tributary streams, which, near their 
sources, upon the mountains, form the most 
lovely rapids and cascades. One of them, the 
"Artist's Brook," is a clean, clear, darkly 
shaded mountain rivulet, picturesque at every 
inch of its way, and classic with the remem- 
brance of beautiful pictures. It fairly waltzes 
on its way, so unceasing and constant are its 
turns. Far up on the mountain, it forms, a 
cascade, a most lovely spot, deep-hidden in 
the recesses of the primitive forest. But such 
is the profusion of such places here, that one 
may find fifty of equal beauty within the limits 
of a day's ramble. The trees in the meadows 
and on the mountains add very much to the 
artist's resources. But above all, and absorb- 
ing all, is that transcendent vista bounded by 
Mount Washington. To this mountain all 
eyes turn, as they do in Naples to the smok- 
ing Vesuvius. It is always seen. Every hour 
brings its splendid change. Now blue, now 
grey, now in sunshine, and now in shadow, 
— hidden by clouds, forcing its peak through 
them, or clothed by their creeping shadows, it 
always rewards the beholder with a- new and 
rapturous emotion. Sometimes a world of 
cloud rests heavily upon its summit, and some- 
times, — and this is a rare and glorious sight, — 
a cataract of white cloud comes pouring in over 
its summit and into the valleys below. 

I intend some day to give the Crayon an 
account of Mount Washington, as seen from 
different points, with its variety of scenery and 
its pictorial physiology and anatomy. Till then, 
I remain in the shade of 

Burnt Umber. 

Nobth Coswat, August 10th, 1856. 

Dear "Crayon." — In order to give your 
mind a salutary rest from its profound and 
critical labors, I purpose giving you a little 
sketch of our country-life in this " land of pure 
delight," as you are pleased to term it. 

Much as Conway has been written of and 
painted, I am sure very little idea of its compre- 
hensive beauty can be realized, short of an 
actual sojourn among its mountains. I have 
never seen any scenery equal to it; therefore, 
to me, it is worthy of all the enthusiastn I am 
capable of feeling— to say nothing of express- 
ing. 

Removed as we are from the village, and as 
a family united against the " vanities of this 
wicked world," such as visiting, gossiping, and 
the like accompaniments of ordinary life, our 
hours flit by with no shadow to dim their 
brightness, if we except the damper put upon 



out-door enjoyment by '.a nine days' storm, 
which we have just emerged from. We Have 
come out of this into a Sabbath of sunshine, as 
happy as newly-Hedged butterflies, if not as 
beautiful. 

While the crowd at the village, bowl, ride 
horseback, dress, and get up "hops," tripping 
their fantastic toes till after midnight, thus 
bringing unsympathetic and sleep-laden eyes out 
at a late hour Jo scan indolently the splendor 
of these mountain mornings, ours are dedicated 
to rambling, riding, painting, sketching, read- 
ing, and singing : generally retiring before the 
fogotten hours are numbered, and rising to a 
tolerable early breakfast. 

Every day is varied with some new effect in 
the landscape, in which sunshine and clouds 
seem to rival each other for our wonderment 
and praise. Last night; after sunset, there was 
the most gorgeous array of cumuli heaped. up in 
the grandest magnificence, silvered and gilded 
as only old Sol can gild, and as no painter can 
ever hope to imitate. The effect was wonderful-^ 
those brilliant piles of the purest white and grey, 
on a background of soft, hazy blue, combined 
with the. subdued hue of the landscape — moun- 
tains retiring as it were for a time, that we 
might look higher, and be more deeply impressed. 
But the scene soon changed, and it was followr 
ed by the most fearful array of black and leaden 
masses, covering the whole area of the heavens, 
obscuring the struggling moon, except so much 
of its light as would break through, and thus 
making the blackest darkness Visible. Some- 
times an opening, edged with silver, showed a 
little bit of pure dark blue, from which peeped 
a bright star like the eye of an angel, only to 
close again, presenting the wildest confusion of 
light and darkness it is possible to imagine. 
All this culminating gloom finally ended in 
prolonged thunder and lightning, a grand finale 
to our stormy term, and showing us this morn- 
ing each favorite view, fresher and more beau- 
tiful than ever in' the rays of the welcome sun- 
shine. The artists say it has been an unussally 
fine season for cloud effects. 

The meadows are my delight. They are as 
grand as the mountains that surround them; 
and their great charm is the branch of the 
Saco, which winds so lovingly through their 
whole length, affording to the tall, languishing 
elms, which skirt it on either side, a mirror for 
their beauty, and for us an endless variety of 
pleasant rambles on its banks. This peaceful 
stream flows on with steady but noiseless tide, 
in keeping with the serene temper of its 
meadows, till a storm ruffles its bosom ; then it 
suddenly betrays the strength of its source in a 
rushing torrent, tearing away bridges, and pour- 
ing its flood of waters far over its banks, con- 
verting the velvet intervals into- a lake, sub- 
merging corn, potatoes, and grain, much to the 
dismay of our farmers. They say such a flood 
so early in August is a seven years' wonder; 
and they have to lament the loss of a great 

quantity of hay in consequence. 

• • « « 

Letters like the following are to us like 
gleams of sunshine on a cloudy day. We like 
to work, and we find compensation in eur la- 
bor, — at the same time, our compensation is 
greatly augmented by the appreciation of others, 
who may be termed graduates in the school of 
beauty, — or rather members of superior classes, 
who become so learned in that school as to be 
considered free of farther study. 

Albahy, August, 1856. 

t * * * * * * 

I have not yet perused all the . articles as I 
desire to do; but one topic, "On Building 
Stones," I regret not to see continued from the 
January and February Numbers ; it seems to 
me full of interest (even in the most comraer- 
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rial sense of the word) to all classes of readers, 
— for who does not intend to build a house 
though he may not care to plant a tree ? — while 
in public buildings, all feel, or should feel, a 
desire for their beauty and durability. We 
hear so much of the wealth of many States in 
quarries of every variety of beauty and utility, 
that to see everywhere so much brick, such 
monotony of stone, such coarse imitations, is a 
positive annoyance. It is but just to suppose 
that men who can afford to build for them- 
selves, even comfortable dwellings, would 
gladly avail themselves of the experience and 
taste of those whose examinations enable them 
to afford reliable advice on building stones. 
As for churches, theatres, public halls, and 
schools, with pretentious wooden columns, 
and plastered fronts, they are nothing short of 
contemptible, as to utility; and to the eye of 
taste, disgusting. Far better is an unpretend- 
ing simplicity. 

Your department of architecture treats the 
public buildings at Washington very much as 
•they deserve. Of the Treasury, I have been 
told, the original plan, as presented to, and 
approved by, Gen. Jackson, was to re-build 
the State, War, and Navy Offices after the same 
" Order." Imagine four such buildings in such 
contiguity I The effect would be that of a 
grand National Penitentiary, of which the 
President's House in the centre would of neces- 
sity pass for the Superintendent's dwelling. 

The original Patent Office is of " Jersey 
Freestone ;" instead of continuing it of the 
same materia), " crystal marble " is used for 
the Extension ; the centre is necessarily painted 
white, which harmonizes wonderfully with the 
sparkling walls on each side ! 

Of the Capitol Extension, we are to take it 
for granted that the space was needful ; tut if 
it could have been arranged without such dire 
ruin of the view of the western front I To re- 
store anything like harmony, the avenues north 
and south must be thrown into the Capitol 
gardens, and there, in lieu of a graceful curve, 
must be substituted a violent half circle each 
side from Pennsylvania Avenue, — after that, it 
will be twenty years before the' walks and 
trees can be brought into correspondence with 
the present plans. I should have liked an 
opinion of the new, and fire-proof library, — all 
iron, save the floor, of stone. Despite its deli- 
cate tint of "Portland Stone," its heavy iron 
cornices, massive brackets, cast into every 
vegetable beauty of corn-n-copios, its liberal 
sprinkling with two thousand dollars' worth 
of California gold, its straitest of all strait lines, 
bo sharp, so many, that I never dared to lean 
anywhere,— despite all these improvements and 
expenses, the old library, simple and unosten- 
tatious, its arched recesses affording something 
like retirement, (each one containing a chair 
and writing table) the sober hue of its mahog- 
any wood-work, was far pleasanter to my un- 
learned eyes and imagination. Cases of med- 
abj hung around then, portraits of our elder 
Presidents, and some others, agreeable to all 
beholders. Such things are no longer permit- 
ted ; they would interfere with the supremacy 
of the cast-iron ornaments. Art is limited to 
the "sample" daguerreotypes on the libra- 
rian's desk. Dr. Stone's bust of Chief Justice 
Taney was there awhile, but whether in com- 
pliment to the artist, or the legal dignity, this 
deponent knoweth not. Horatio Stone is a 
son of New York, from the banks of Lake 
George, and the Chayon should reoord him as 
a worthy disciple of art, — an earnest, consci- 
entious laborer. 

The remarks on " Bouquets," in the March 
Number should be copied into every " Ladies' 
Newspaper." Those specimens of hot-house- 
architebture — stacked up for balls and theatres, 
have been always my aversion, and I wish they 
might be criticised as they merit, until they 
vhould be driven out of fashion : the barbarous 



treatment they undergo leaves as much of their 
native grace, as tight lacing leaves to the 
female figure. I was raised (to use a Southern 
phrase) among flowers, to assist in planting, 
in training them, in arranging them for the 
drawing-room, and I cannot bear to see them 
desecrated. The long piazza on which I played 
was screened by a luxuriant honeysuckle ; at 
each end stood a tapering spruce-pine (as we 
called them), brought from Maine ; beneath 
which the exquisite tint of the true damask 
rose contrasted beautifully with the rich green 
of the tree. A cherry tree of great size, the 
cone-shaped, was the centre of a circle of turf, 
around which a ring of brown earth nourished 
those modest flowers that love the shade. 
Year after year the robins hid their young 
amid the cherry's leafy screen, and regaled 
them on its juicy fruit ; they seemed to know 
how well we loved their liquid notes : in the 
tppmost boughs the "fiery hang- birds" built 
their pendant nest, and swung secure upon the 
fragile stem; and at sunset the humming- 
birds left their cradle in the pine, to hover 
round like the very spirit of the flowers, and sip 
their honeyed dew. Around and above the 
windows, running roses climbed and clung at 
their own gracious will ; and though I have 
seen many a conservatory gorgeous with exotics, 
many a garden trimly kept by hireling skill, I 
have never found one so truly the home of 
birds and flowers. Everything told of the eye, 
and hand, and heart of woman. Can you sup- 
pose that any of those cherished flowers were 
ever tortured by being tied in crowds to a big 
stick with yards of packthread, and made to 
hold their shoulders back and heads up, like 
miserable recruits under a drill-sergeant. With- 
in sight, grey r,ocks held time-honored sway, 
and stately pines nodded homage to the winds, 
in whose domain I gathered richly perfumed 
ferns, long garlands of evergreen runners, some 
with leaves of purple green, others of gold, 
boughs of fragrant sweet-brier, of barberry, the 
loveliest of New England blossoms, and from 
the stony fissures, whence they sprung, unheed- 
ing of the sun's fierce blaze, the delicate scarlet 
columbine. All these, in season, were mingled 
with the petted children of the garden, while I 
stood by and watched the selections for each 
vase divided into three portions, the hues care- 
fully harmonized, and the inclinations of the 
stems consulted, that the grace of Nature might 
crown the whole. 

But all this is of " the long ago," and my 
words are of no moment but to bear witness 
how the "Crayon" may serve the unlearned in 
Art, and its editor will receive them as the 
tribute of an unlearned, yet a devout, lover of 
those harmonies with which Nature enriches 
and makes glad the soul through the eye — of 
one who rejoices in all that tends to the eleva- 
tion of Art — a golden cord drawing man ever 
nearor to Heaven, making him more worship- 
ful, more thoughtful, more true, by its ever 
beautiful associations and suggestions. . 

Haebiettk Fanning Read. 



"what makes an artist?" 

Among the " Sketchings " in the July Num- 
ber of " The Crayon " there is a comparison 
made between the opinion of Mr. Combe, the 
phrenologist, " On the natural endowments 
necessary to constitute an artist," and that of 
Professor Hart, E. A. 

The quotations given from each are rather 
scanty, yet sufficient to show the ground-work 
of their respective positions. The professor 
takes results, and says that, to produce these, 
certain qualities of mind and conditions under 
which that mind labored, were necessary. This 
is a very safe and certain method ; and, in the 
opinion of many, the only method left for a 
man who does not possess the prescience of 
God. It does not give our craving minds much 



satisfaction, as it deals with the artist after he 
has shown himself to be one. The more daring 
phrenologist, on the contrary, takes what ha 
calls causes, and asserts that a certain con* 
formation of the skull ought to produce a great 
artist. This, though less modest, pleases us 
better ; the results lie forty years perhaps ahead, 
our hope is flattered with the idea of great 
things in the distance; we, or our friend, or 
countryman, has the required development; 
wonderful painters are growing up, the phre- 
nologist is a great philosopher I This would 
be all very fine, but ought is not the word ex- 
actly; does the fortunate genius, whose head 
has been manipulated, measured accurately by 
tape and calipers, and found to be just the 
thing, truly and certainly become a great artist? 
There must be a share of truth in this so-called 
science, which has taken the place of the gipsy 
fortune-teller, with rather better clothes on its 
back; but all our experience of phrenological 
predictions proves, that out of a thousand cases, 
there will be as many blanks as prizes : and 
for a very good reason ; for, supposing the sys- 
tem to be true, the phrenologist would require 
to be like God, seeing the under surface of the 
brain, knowing all antecedent causes, and 
causes to come, which is a Past, Present, and 
Future " Second sight," no Scotchman, even 
from the mistiest of the Hebrides, ever yet 
laid claim to. So we may return to the ques- 
tion — " What makes an Artist?" 

The power of perceiving beautiful and sub- 
lime truth in Nature and Art, the heart to love 
it, and mostly, as a consequence, the desire to 
reproduce it. This desire must dominate in the 
heart and mind. The love and the power are 
gifts by Nature, from God. The fruit is in the 
seed, the oak is in the acorn ; so the gifts re- 
quire cultivation. Nature, the inexhaustible 
treasure-house, is open to all ; any one educated 
there, opens the doors to whatever other educa- 
tion he requires, whether it be a modem picture- 
gallery in America, or what is to be found of 
beautiful in Italy, indoors and out. The eye 
sees best what the heart loves best ; but what 
tape or calipers will reach the heart? — that 
which makes the artist lies at the very centre of 
his being, and though no one can be an artist 
without intellect, yet it is secondary, and (as 
" The Crayon " finely insists on) love is the 
prime mover ; and Nature seldom gives a strong 
desire without a corresponding power of per- 
formance. 

But who will dare to say under what condi- 
tions this love will be awakened to sun itself 
and grow ? Adversity and poverty are some- 
times the nurses of genius, sometimes wealth. 
The tender look of a mother, the soft beauty of 
a sister or child, or the ever to remain myste- 
rious awakenings of first love, may touch the 
spring which will never cease to flow in some 
kind of channel till death and after. It may 
be a savage rock, it may be the aspect of a 
heroic man, a peaceful sky, a stormy sea, or an 
engraving worth five cents. We may as well 
content ourselves'; we can not know much be- 
forehand. The true artist will not require the 
confirmation of any phrenologist to make him 
pursue- the object of his choice; he well knows 
that the strength and purity of his desire — God 
blessing him with health — is the measure of his 
ultimate success ; I mean of his own inward 
satisfaction, not the praise of his fellow men. 

And the spurious artist, who may have 
courted his mistress — Art, from low motives of 
pride, or vanity,' or profit, will never be made 
one, by any person with the air of a philoso- 
pher, doubtless in possession of great talent, — 
manipulating his poor skull, and telling him 
with mathematical nicety how much of the 
nervous, or the sanguine, or the bilious tempera- 
ment is in his system. F. 

Without commenting upon the first part of 
our correspondent's communication, we have to 
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accord our sympathy with the thoughts of the 
concluding portion. No system of mental chem- 
istry, that we know of, however subtle its anal- 
ysis of the artist's soul, can enable any philo- 
sopher to unite qualities and form an artist as 
Nature makes him. Diamonds and charcoal 
are both carbon, and chemists, it is said, have 
converted the carbon of charcoal into diamonds ; 
but, if so, the diamonds so manufactured have 
been, if we are not mistaken, excessively small, 
and not worth the time and labor it cost to 
produce them. We consider theories as .curiosi- 
ties — corks to aid one in swimming, and as use- 
less as corks to a castaway on the ocean — the 
swimmer starves, if he does not drown. 



A KECIPE FOB THE MANUFACTURE OF " A PER- 
FECT LOVE OF A GARDEN." 

" Greatness with TImon, dwells in inch a draught 
As briBgs all Brobdignag before your thought, 
To compass this, hia building is a town, 
* * * » * * » 

" His gardens next your admiration call, 
On ey'ry side you look, behold the wall 1 
No pleasing intricacies intervene, 
No artful wildness to perplex the scene : 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 
The Buff'ring eye inverted, Nature sees, 
******* 

" With here a fountain never to be play'd, 
And there a summer-seat, that knows no shade." 

Pops. 

Gardening is a source of the purest and 
most endearing recreation. It is one pecu- 
liarly innocuous in its pursuit, and compensa- 
tory in its results. It is a pursuit, too, that 
clings intuitively to us in early youth, and in- 
creases rather than declines with our maturer 
years. See how little Gertie will run for yon 
daisy or dandelion ; and little Harry, too, how 
boldly he tucks up his pants, and dashes in 
most chivalrously for the pretty aquatic which 
his sister has fallen in love with ; with what 
avidity the clovers — pretty things — are gather- 
ed into a bouquet for " ma' " or " grandpa' ;" 
primitively floral this is, — they have not began 
to think 6f the azaleas, camellias, and other 
euphonious titled plants, — but that will follow in 
all due season,} it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that there is nothing in a name. — The fields ! 
what a charm the mere mention of the word to 
the longing schoolboy ! 

Gardens are often associated with extent, 
extravagance, and failure. This is unquestion- 
ably true if we follow the dictates of fashion, 
instead of common sense. But, common sense 
will say, that, if one has a relish for horti- 
cultural pleasures, he can enjoy himself as 
much, and more, perhaps, because easily com- 
prehensible in the garden of small extent and 
economical management, as he of the great 
and magnificent — because costly— garden. A 
worshipper of Nature — a pagan, if you will — 
shall always find something upon which to 
dwell with pleasurable emotions in the garden 1 
of small extent ; beauty is forever looking him 
in the face, and he treads with breathless 
anxiety the verdant carpet, for fear of crushing 
some lowly beauty, which to many is " born to 
blush unseen." Not so with the man of taste, 
he must have every plant brought up to his 
level, Am vertebrae were not formed to stoop. 
Fashion whispers, foreign beauties are the only 
acquisitions, and consequently Europe, Asia, 
and -Africa, and from Nova Zembla to the 
Fee-jee Islands, from the vale of Tempe to 
the summit of the Himalaya, — all is searched 
for the only beauties of Nature. His immediate 



locality produces naught; the dandelion he 
spurns, the holly-hock — superb flower — is coarse 
and obtrusive: look at its forest of flowery 
spires : placed in clusters, what species of flow- 
ering plants make a finer foreground ? He will 
go thousands of miles, and climb the jagged 
crag, and force the wild jungle for plants, when 
he can have actually more pleasing ones come 
to him, and invite him to lend an educating 
hand to their furtJier development of beauty. 

Now the genuine love of flowers or plants, 
and the wish-to-be-thought love, both equally 
prompt man to rear him a garden. Besides, 
has not Pliny had his garden? Does not Homer 
mention Alcinous ? Have not Pope, Walpole, 
and Scott had theirs ? Louis XIV., a Versailles ; 
Napoleon, a St. Cloud ; and a host of other 
celebrated persons, their equally celebrated gar- 
dens? Away, then, to the country, ye mer- 
chant princes I be not outdone by these old 
fogies, and show to posterity that, if you were 
not born a Pope or a Napoleon, it was no fault 
of yours, and that you have at least been 
created a man of taste. It is for ye that the 
following recipe is intended. And allow us to 
state that we consider that man who lays out 
an elysium in the country as a superior being — 
a common benefactor ; look at the influence it 
has upon his neighbors, for they, jealous of 
being considered guilty of any laxity of bene- 
volence, orof being compared unfavorably with so 
fine a neighbor, provoke to truth the old adage, 
which compares man to the ape. Our cockney, 
Mr. Snobbers, after a very successful operation 
in stocks, perhaps, goes into the country, and 
right upon the ground erects his magnificent 
chateau or baronial hall, which as a hobby he 
charitably endows with some 500 per cent, of 
his income ; and, presto ! change 1 from the 
once arid site arises the proud seat of Jededlah 
Snobbers, of Snobbington Manor, Esq. 

Attention! castle-builders, and we will re- 
veal to you the contents of a recipe fished up 
during a short reverie indulged in by us. You 
will find it exceeding costly, which, after all, is 
the only true test of beauty in a piece of work, 
and we trust that you will at least acknowledge 
tacitly your thanks for the compound. We do 
not expect to be paid in hard cash for the ad- 
vice, for there be many who will scout the 
whole thing as being an infringement upon 
their delightful plans, and will thus stigmatize 
us with copyism ; we do not claim originality, 
we cannot do it; but, as some cockney estate 
keepers, have not the embodiment of the whole 
in one mass, we feel it our duty to inform them 
what can be done, — they in their wisdom know 
what can not be done. 

Take a piece of ground, say, one acre square , 
choose one beautifully situated, and rather un- 
dulating down to the river; perhaps it has a 
few magnificent trees scattered about ; a large 
rock near one angle' may protrude some little 
distance above the surface, and be very craggy 
in outline. Now commence your improvements 
by levelling the whole surface to the water's 
edge, at which point dump the earth, so as to 
be a few feet above its level. Cut down the 
few trees on the place ; because, left alone as 
they have been, without the assistance of any 
man of taste, they must be very irregular both 
in outline and growth. Put a few blasts in 
the rock, and blow it — away, anywhere, if you 
have no more convenient place. Set your cas- 
tle close to the road, for people can not see your 
upholstery to sympathize with you, if you lay 
far back — people have not got lynx eyes, you 
will please remember ; there is another privilege, 
which we of the city know how to value right 
well, and which you will also enjoy by setting 
out on, or near the line of street, and that is 
the delicacy commonly called — dust — save it, it 
is precious. You have erected your castle by 
this time ; the next thing in order, is, to christen 
it — provided that interesting ceremony has not 
already taken place; it is in extreme bad taste 



to lire in the country without a name ; if you 
have a strawberry patch, or tulip trees, why we 
know of no name more appropriate than Strawr 
berry Hill, or Tulip Grove. If you have only- 
one rose-bush, or are within, say five miles, of 
some kind of forest growth, Rosedale or Wood- 
side may answer your purposes. However, 
this we shall leave, in all humility, for the 
family to decide upon^-they will avoid the suf- 
fix iham and the prefix peeudo, as being un- 
poetical and extremely vulgar. 

Lay out your avenue bordered with noble 
pines, cedars, and hydrangeas, and a few de- 
ciduous trees, leading straight from the entrance 
gateway to the castle. To the right and left 
form pathways angular ; these wilt also be bor- 
dered with trees and shrubs, with vases and 
statues. On one side of your avenue, and im- 
mediately in front of the castle windows, you 
might place a pelican feeding her young with 
water; vit-a-vis with this place a petrified 
whale spurting reddish water — a decoction of 
Brazil wood makes a good color. 
" We will go back a little to the sides and rear 
of the castle. Now, take in hand a shovel, and 
dig a basin in any portion of your lawn ; take 
some tender trees, of any pretty name, place 
them, erect, and sprinkle in a little of sifted 
soil ; press this down hard, then put on another 
layer of soil, pour on gently one quart of clear 
water — it may help, to keep stirring one way — 
take a pounder and pound away until the spil 
and moisture have shrunk to about one-third of 
the quantity added; 'fill up the balance of the 
basin with bats, soil, and anything else you 
may deem proper , and your trees will produce 
you a bountiful crop of — pleasure. As variety 
is so very conducive to pleasure, you might 
erect somewhere upon the lawn a monster 
syringe with eyes ; let it revolve, so as to aston- 
ish your guests; surround with lilies painted 
green and white, place the whole in a marble 
basin ; — that it will have a fine effect, who is 
there that has the courage to deny ? 

Have you a laughing Nettie and a wild little 
Eddy, and other little Hobbledehoy, and Pris- 
cilla Tomboys ? Well then, build them in some 
pleasing nook, a pretty pigeon coop, for their 
dolls and other toys ; if the site is rather stony, 
or indeed quite rude in appearance, build it in 
the Corinthian style; if, on the contrary, it should 
be very tame, you will of course make it of rough 
twigs. Now you might, out of courtesy to 
your tasteful handiwork as a creator, style it art 
arbor, or seat, either would be suggestive. Qn 
a larger scale in some prominent part of the 
" grounds " raise to eternity a colossal Pari- 
theonic temple, and stock it pretty full not only 
with the gods masculine and feminine, from 
Jupiter to Pan, and from Juno to Proserpine, 
but with all the little elves, gigantic Titans, 

and those exquisite satyrs ; but don't — forget 

to — have — your — Venuses in abundance, down 
to the last from the atelier. On the outside, in 
some conspicuous place — the frieze, «. g. — let 
there be this inscription, " Sic jacet genii 
loci." 

Recollect that bridges are considered as noble 
ornaments; it will not do, therefore, to be with- 
out them ; and, as you have no water on the 
" demesne," tax your ingenuity a little, which 
we are sure is not barren. For instance, you 
might carry one road over another, and what a 
grand opportunity for a bridge ! Imagine the fine 
effect the Rialto produces. 

Your lawn, we will suppose, to have only a 
stray shepherd or some other wayfarer : now, 
as you have proved most indisputably your 
right to the title of connoisseur, you will not 
miss the glorious opportunity of implanting on 
the lawn a beautiful flock of geese, all done in 
plaster, — how beautiful they will look at a gen- 
tle distance ! Would not little Sophy, semi- 
petrified, look well, with stick in hand, driving 
them on ? 

You lay claim to the title of respectability 
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and fashion : very well, you cannot do without 
that fine causeway, that superb appendage — the 
terrace ; it ia not much consequence of what it 
is composed, so you have one; one material is 
as good as another, and a great deal better. In 
'fact, it is found preferable, in some cases, to 
ornament the vertical sides with shingles, the 
lower parts cut circular, angular, or in any 
other manner which the good taste of the pro- 
prietor might suggest. A circular sweep with 
a broad flight of steps, several feet in width — 
say about four feet— leading down to a lower 
terrace, is apparently in good taste ; this lower 
embankment may be of any width, provided it 
does not encroach upon the river too much. 
The balustrading may be very ornamental. On 
the pedestals you will not fail to have a set of 
sculpture. The walks on these terraces will be 
finely formed ; and everywhere around, save the 
centre, an air of " classicality " should exist. 
In this centre a rockery is much to be desired, 
to fill up gracefully the void which would other- 
wise occur, and this is about the only assemblage 
that will harmonize with the accompaniments. 
To save expense, or, in common parlance, to be 
extravagant, the keeper of the " estate " might 
direct his gardener to save all the stones, &c, 
not wanted on the premises for other purposes, 
and wheel them to this spot, cement them well, 
and carry up several feet in height, otherwise 
they may have an unnatural look. Up the 
rocky, rugged sides, moss, fungi, and many 
other remarkably pleasing accumulations of 
nature will be considered according to rule. At 
the base of this rockery you will, of course, 
have plaster statues, i. «., a cordon of worthies 
— a Belvidere Apollo — the divine Mozart, two 
Venus' de Medici ; Hebes you must have, and, 
perhaps, the Graces. A few recumbent statues 
you will scatter around. On the summit of the 
mound, out of respect to the geniuses of the 
place, erect a Corinthian temple to Fame— for 
Bhe never resides in a less ornate one ; — the base 
must be rugged, for who ever heard of an indi- 
vidual arriving at Fame's door, without hearing 
also, that thereto it was a " hard road to tra- 
vel ?" As a finale to this structure, there should 
be a brazen hand pointing to the grand centre 
of this illumined system — the castle, which 
honors itself in giving shelter to the man of in- 
imitable taste. If innocent folks mistake your 
terrace for a pier or bulk-head, never mind, 
they will only betray their ignorance of aesthe- 
tics, an utter want of appreciation of the 
sublime, and a vague knowledge of terrestrial 
gardening. 

For the parterre, take any part your ideas 
grasp— plough, barrow and mince the earth as 
fine as possible, whip up the surface soil, and 
mixj>y degrees with a few quarts of vegetable 
or animal composition. Don't make it too 
rich ; roll with a roller ; and if you wish to in- 
troduce into your design fancy-colored beds, 
sprinkle a few pounds of colored sand or earth 
over the various portions according to that 
which you require. Sow and plant according 
to the dictates of your taste, garnishing the 
beds with shells, pieces of coral, and other 
charming trinkets, — don't be chary of them. 
In the outer row of beds plant your tall altheas, 
they will certify you have not acted contrary to 
reason; and let the other shrubs and flowers 
diminish in their height gradually to the centre. 
Have abundance of asters, for beauty in retire- 
ment is ever the sourceof great pleasure. 
Shall you have hydrangeas? Assumed merit 
is always rightly unappreciated. The coxcomb 
is a vulgar flower, it will somehow or other as- 
sociate itself with foppery or affectation, this 
will not do for you. By-the-by, talking of 
flowers, how would it answer to stock some of 
your beds with dandelions, thistles, etc., instead 
of scouring the wide, wide world for pleasing 
flowers, which are fine principally from their 
expense? What can be prettier than the 
common thistle, taken all in all ? or what has 



more pleasing simplicity than the dandelion 1 
Perhaps you do right well in rejecting - them, 
for if you cultivated those common things, your 
friends would be apt to designate you as crazy. 
A friend at my elbow says they are the refuse 
of the field. " Why, the very cur, which patron- 
izes the city streets, will not deign to eat them." 
Very well, how would it do to let our fashion- 
able friends know that the very flowers which 
they so much pride themselves upon, are in pre- 
cisely the same predicament in their native 
climes, and perhaps equally hated of the rhi- 
noceros, and ourang-outang? Yes, we forsooth 
take with avidity their refuse ! You will cer- 
tainly make a fine display of climbing plants, 
for that barber's pole of yours will set them off 
to advantage, and what better mode can there 
be ? Some would, it is true, consider you were 
creating a barbarous exhibition; but you must 
not believe— and I am sure you will not — 
what every one says ; for pure matters of taste 
are pure innate personal qualifications, and 
outsiders have no right to bring yours into 
question. Mere matters of taste ! You have a 
right to your own interpretation of that simple 
phrase. 

" Talk what you will of taste, my friend, you'll find 
Two of a face as soon as of the mind." 

After having provided all the necessary gar- 
den beauties, prerequisites as they are, you 
will be in danger of losing caste by an omission 
of singular importance, to wit : you have quite 
forgotten your ruins. Ruins 1 my dear sir, 
those invaluable passports to all acknowledged 
circles of divine taste. Get some dozen or 
more of bricklayers, laborers, and a few thou- 
sand of brick, and let them fall right lustily to 
work, in building up three sides of a hollow 
square; be sure it is built in the castellated 
style. Paint in imitation of weather-stained 
stone. After all is finished, send off the work- 
men, and invite up for a day's pleasure, Com- 
pany C, of the Squillton Artillery, and let 
them with the aid of their brazen-mouths, and 
a little grape, enjoy the sport of razing parts 
here and there of the antiquated tower. Col. 
Snobbers — for our friend is a great patron of 
the children of Mars — will ride behind the 
trumpets and give his commands ; demolish 
with an artistic eye. The inmates will soon 
capitulate on terms as satisfactory to them as 
to you. A few volleys will do the whole work ; 
and you will then have real ruins. 

Now, as everything must generally have 
some end, allow me to offer a hint which you 
will do well do adopt, for the final and crown- 
ing embellishment of your estate, that is to say, 
erect in the most conspicuous site, a monu- 
ment in brass, of your own dear self, and my 
word for it, this alone will entitle you to a pass 
among many for a man of taste, and often will 
the forefinger — of esteem^ of course— be lifted 
to this sign, and cause the remark, " Behold ! 
there reigns the man of taste, all honor to his 
great but modest genius !" 

. N. B. The following articles are obtainable 
of the proper persons, cheap for cash : 

A complete set of dead trees ; these you will plant here 
and there. And permit us to add, that if a tree 
should be blown over, let it He, it will certainly add 
effect to ac already pleasing picture. 

A set of punch and judys, with a woolly horse, all done 
in cypress. 

A petrified whale In the agonies of death. 

Barber's poles, the gory red, with the clean white 
bandages, harmonize well with dingy green. 

Fountains formed of divers monsters of the deep, splut- 
tering most beautifully. 

Ditto, of a full-grown syringe. These fountains might 
be formed into courts : only think of the " court of 
the whale 1" 

A froggery, supplied with a dosen or more of melodious 
frogs of the Long (Island) breed. 

Oyster, " conch," and other shells, with cushions of 
coral inuBt be had. These may go towards forming 
a " shellery." 

MI. DES. 



STUDIES AMONG THE LEAVES. 

An artist of our acquaintance, as he trans- 
ferred it to canvas, used to take great delight in 
the beauty which he always found in the noble 
curves and forms of the massive burdock leaves 
that grow in the fields, by the roadside, and 
in other ordinary places in the country. So do 
we find the like pleasure in pursuing our 
" Studies " while conning the huge burdock 
leaves of the various newspapers that some un- 
der our eye. A newspaper is not a perfect 
work, but it hath many excellences. It is not 
always — scarcely .ever — in to'to, the result of 
love labor. A newspaper seems to us like a 
portrait, a landscape, or a "fancy picture," 
painted to order, to please some patron, whose 
taste is prismatic ; — a public who loves to see 
every color of the rainbow, and an equal pro- 
portion of each one, in all its brilliancy, regard- 
less of harmony; — a public, too, loving in- 
tense chiaroscuro, which means the compass of 
light and dark transactions. The editor is like 
an artist who is requested to paint for such a 
patron's taste, and he must work to gratify his 
readers, and work from a sense of duty or a 
love of his thought, as the humor or the neces- 
sity of the moment impels him. 

We can generally point out, however, in an 
artist's production, if a portrait, whereabouts 
his " sitter's " mind has directed the artist's 
hand; and in the "fancy picture "and land- 
scape, what the patron desired — " the brown 
trees." But it seems to us we can also detect 
somewhere upon the canvas a spot where the 
artist hand has been left uncontrolled — guided 
alone by the artist's feeling — perhaps in a bit 
of drapery, or the markings of a rock, or the 
form of a tree — somewhere to delight in the full 
natural expression of the artist's thought. 
Ruskin, that wonderful seer, expresses our 
meaning, in the following extract from Modern 
Painters : 

" It must be remembered, that in nearly all 
the great periods of Art, the choice of subject 
has not been left to the painter. His employer — 
abbot, baron, or monarch — determined for him 
whether he should earn his bread by making 
cloisters bright with choirs of saints, painting 
coats-of-arms on leaves of romances, or decor- 
ating presence-chambers with complimentary 
mythology ; and his own personal feelings are 
ascertainable only by watching, in the themes 
assigned to him, what are the points in which 
he seems to take most pleasure." 

And he cites Benozzo Gozzoli, who decorated 
the cloisters of Pisa with subjects for which he 
had no special affection ; but which he painted 
because it was the " fashion of the age and the 
need of the day, and says of him, it is easy to 
see " that love of simple, domestic incident, 
•sweet landscape, and glittering ornament," 
prevails slightly over the feeling which his sub- 
jects would seem to indicate. 

Now, the newspapers of our day ate analo- 
gous to pictures, they are very prominent fres- 
coes in type, — decorating the cloisters of our 
homes ; and as we read them we regard many 
an editor as a Benozzo Gozzoli, not choosing 
his own subject, but writing upon politics, that 



